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Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind 


LOCATION. 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Blind  is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Kan. 
The  campus  contains  nine  acres  and  is  covered  with  native  timber. 
There  are  eight  buildings,  including  Main  Building,  School,  Hospital, 
Teachers’  Cottage,  Industrial  Building,  Laundry,  Barn,  Bungalow.  The 
plant  forms  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of  the  city. 

SCHOOL. 

Children  are  accepted  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one  years. 
Course  of  study  extends  through  the  kindergarten,  grades,  and  high 
school.  Subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  are  taught  in  seeing  schools. 
In  addition,  children  are  taught  broom  making,  net  weaving,  chair  can- 
ing, piano  tuning,  piano  repairing,  carpet  weaving,  needlework,  bead 
work,  knitting,  crocheting,  and  rafia. 

MUSIC  AND  EXPRESSION. 

In  some  things  blind  people  may  equal,  if  not  excel,  their  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  true  of  music.  The  school  is  abundantly 
equipped  with  twelve  pianos,  pipe  organ,  twelve  violins,  and  a victrola. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  instruction  in  general  appreciation,  piano, 
voice,  and  violin.  In  addition,  choruses  and  quarters  are  maintained, 
and  the  school  boasts  a splendid  orchestra.  At  stated  occasions  the 
school  gives  public  programs,  music  recitals,  pageants,  processionals, 
and  fetes. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Teachers  are  employed  who  give  their  time  to  physical  training. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  correct  habits  of  breathing,  eating,  care 
of  teeth,  and  the  bath.  A medical  fee  of  $5  makes  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  highest  standards  of  health  and  sanitation.  The  school  is  in 
hearty  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Health.  Kansas  University 
Medical  School  takes  great  interest  in  our  students,  and  the  best 
scientific  service  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and  general,  is  available. 

COST. 

Board,  room,  laundry,  textbooks  and  everything  pertaining  to  in- 
struction are  free.  The  parents  or  guardian  must  furnish  transportation, 
clothing,  and  medical  fee. 

WHO  MAY  COME. 

Any  child  who  has  defective  sight  is  eligible  for  entrance.  Children 
whose  eyes  require  scientific  and  special  treatment  may  be  in  school 
while  taking  such  treatment,  and  also  any  one  who  is  backward  in  public 
school  by  reason  of  defective  eyesight.  The  school  solicits  correspondence 
concerning  entrance. 
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MEDICAL  FEE. 

A medical  fee  of  $5  is  assessed  by  the  Board  of  Administration  and 
is  due  upon  enrollment  in  September.  Parents  and  others  should  bear 
this  in  mind  and  arrange  to  pay  the  medical  fee  at  the  opening  of  school. 


Departments  of  the  School. 


EXPRESSION. 

The  Expression  Department  is  one  of  great  value  to  the  pupils,  giving 
them  poise  and  assurance  necessary  to  a successful  business  or  social  life. 
A systematic  course  in  voice  culture  and  literary  interpretation  is  given. 
A three-fold  training  is  achieved  by  expression:  Mentally — memory 

work  is  necessary  to  this  art;  also  the  imagination  must  be  trained  to 
portray  other  times  and  scenes  and  to  assume  different  personalities. 
Morally — readings,  scenes  and  sketches  from  the  best  writers  only  are 
given.  Physically — poise  and  strength  are  required  by  drills  necessary  to 
secure  correct  dramatic  expression.  A play  is  given  each  year  by  the 
members  of  the  senior  class.  Beside  these,  special  assistance  has  been 
given  to  other  programs,  preparing  the  student  to  appear  in  public. 

GIRLS’  PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

“Thy  body  at  its  best.  How  far  can  that  project 
Thy  soul  on  its  lone  way?’’ — Browning. 

The  gymnasium  is  equipped  with  a ladder,  lifting  machine,  turning 
horse,  dumb  bells,  wands,  Indian  clubs  and  other  apparatus.  The  stu- 
dents are  divided  into  four  groups:  kindergarten,  intermediates,  juniors 
and  advanced.  The  younger  children  are  trained  in  simple  breathing  and 
muscular  exercises,  which  gradually  increase  in  complexity  until  they  are 
able  to  work  with  wands,  clubs,  and  apparatus  work.  The  older  students, 
having  gained  poise  and  control,  acquire  grace  in  the  simple  folk  and 
esthetic  dances.  Drills  are  given  several  times  during  the  year.  A 
splendid  exhibition  of  the  work  was  given  at  the  May  fete. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT. 

All  students  are  given  instruction  in  music,  not  only  for  its  esthetic 
value,  but  as  a means  for  the  cultivation  of  entire  accuracy  of  hearing. 
Both  the  junior  and  senior  choruses  sing  each  day,  and  those  who  show 
talent  are  given  individual  instruction.  The  length  of  time  given  to  such 
instruction  depends  upon  the  pupil’s  need.  Sometimes  a long  course  of 
training  is  needed  to  overcome  some  mechanical  difficulty,  while  other  stu- 
dents without  such  impediment  may  advance  much  more  rapidly.  All 
are  entered  according  to  their  ability  and  given  the  most  careful  and  sys- 
tematic instruction.  All  pupils  must  take  piano  lessons  unless  excused  by 
music  director  after  a thorough  effort  to  master  the  same. 

Violin,  voice  and  piano  are  offered,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
pare pupils  for  professional  work  and  for  earning  their  own  living,  and 
the  opportunity  is  given  to  those  ready  to  appear  in  public. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  three-fold:  the  first  aim  is  train- 
ing the  mind  to  purposeful  thinking.  Second  aim — teaching  the  student  to 
perform  the  simple  muscular  movements  required  in  such  operations  as 
mixing,  stirring,  beating,  cutting  and  folding.  Third  aim — teaching  the 
girls  the  ordinary  household  tasks  so  they  may  become  helpful  in  their 
homes. 

To  develop  capacity  to  earn  is  not  the  primary  object  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  growing  realization  of  importance  and  interest  in  the  study  of 
domestic  science  has  made  it  necessary  in  so  far  as  possible  to  establish  a 
standard  of  study,  limited  under  the  existing  conditions  by  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teacher. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  theoretical  and  practical  lessons  in  cooking. 

GIRLS’  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  girls’  industrial  department  the  pupils  are  taught  all  kinds  of 
hand  sewing,  crocheting,  knitting,  rug  making,  bead  work  and  basketry. 
This  department  has  done  a large  amount  of  work  for  the  household  de- 
partment, such  as  hemming  table  linen,  dish  towels,  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  towels.  Several  new  classes  have  been  organized  in  this  department, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  girls  have  mastered  the  preparation  stitches  for 
sewing  and  crocheting.  The  older  girls  are  producing  a fine  grade  of 
work.  Many  of  them  have  learned  to  sew  neatly  by  hand,  and  several  of 
them  can  use  the  sewing  machine  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 

TYPEWRITING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  pupils  are  usually  eager  to  learn  typewriting,  as  they  realize  its 
advantage  as  a means  of  communication. 

The  pupils  receive  careful  and  persistent  drill  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  the  ordinary  forms  of  business  letters.  After  attaining  a fair  de- 
gree of  proficiency  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  using  a typewriter 
for  letter  writing.  Several  have  developed  speed  as  well  as  skill  in  this 
line  of  work. 

PIANO  TUNING. 

The  course  offered  is  a thorough  and  practical  drill  in  the  repair  and 
tuning  of  various  kinds  of  pianos,  including  a piano  player  purchased  for 
the  purpose.  Members  of  the  class  do  some  piano  tuning  outside  of  the 
school.  This  gives  them  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  people  as 
well  as  mechanical  skill.  This  department  has  been  enlarged  by  an  ad- 
ditional room  to  be  used  exclusively  for  repair  work. 

BOYS’  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  has  been  self-supporting  for  a number  of  years  and 
has  trained  adults  as  well  as  regular  students  to  become  self-sustaining. 

The  youngest  boys  occupy  their  time  in  arranging  broomcorn  straws. 
The  intermediate  grades  sort  corn,  and  learn  to  cane  chairs  and  make 
hammocks,  rope,  nets  and  baskets.  The  older  boys  learn  every  detail  of 
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broom  making  by  actual  experience.  When  they  can  make  salable  brooms 
they  receive  a small  payment  for  each  dozen  produced.  They  also  secure 
a small  commission  upon  hammocks  and  fly  nets.  W’hile  these  payments 
are  not  large,  they  encourage  the  boys  in  habits  of  thrift  and  industry. 

LIBRARY. 

The  library  proper  has  about  two  thousand  volumes,  and  there  are 
many  more  textbooks  often  used  for  general  reference.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  are  two  thousand  separate  works.  Such  a book  as  David 
Copperfield  fills  six  volumes  in  “point,”  as  the  raised  print  is  called.  As 
is  natural  in  a school,  a large  part  of  the  library  consists  of  juvenile 
books  of  travel  and  adventure.  Other  important  groups  are:  Fiction, 
poetry  and  drama,  essays,  history  and  biography,  popular  science,  and 
books  about  music.  This  last  group,  which  is  much  in  demand,  is,  of 
course,  suited  to  the  needs  of  such  a school  as  ours.  In  all  the  collection 
there  is  not  a trashy  book,  for  nothing  but  good  literature  is  put  into 
point  for  the  blind. 

Perhaps  you  may  feel  inclined  to  question  whether  it  is  a good  plan  to 
develop  so  carefully  a taste  for  good  reading  in  young  people  who  may 
never  have  a chance  after  they  leave  school  to  get  books  in  raised  type. 
But  the  work  of  the  library  does  not  stop  with  furnishing  reading  matter 
to  the  students  now  in  school.  One  of  the  regular  duties  is  to  send  our 
books  to  the  blind  in  this  and  other  states.  Congress  has  provided  that 
reading  matter  for  the  blind  may  be  sent  free  of  postage,  so  that  any 
responsible  blind  person  may  obtain  from  the  School,  without  expense, 
the  loan  of  any  book  not  in  use.  The  School  is  always  glad  to  send  out 
books.  Many  of  our  former  students  keep  up  their  reading  in  this  way. 


Treatment  and  Education  of  the  Blind 


Suggestion  to  Those  who  See. 

1.  Treat  the  blind,  as  far  as  possible,  as  if  they  could  see. 

2.  Don’t  remind  them  that  they  are  blind. 

3.  Don’t  shout  at  them.  The  loss  of  sight  does  not  necessarily  mean  * 
the  loss  of  hearing. 

4.  Don’t  discuss  blind  people’s  infirmities  before  them. 

5.  Omit  the  topic  of  blindness  from  your  conversation  with  the  blind. 
Do  not  enumerate  the  feats  of  wonderful  blind  individuals  whom  you  may 
have  known  when  talking  with  a blind  person. 

6.  Blindness  does  not  affect  the  mental  faculties,  although  the  disease 
which  causes  blindness  often  affects  the  mental  and  physical  capabilities. 

7.  Don’t  kill  the  blind  with  kindness. 

8.  Don’t  wait  on  the  blind  too  much.  Sometimes  blind  adults  are 
clothed  as  if  they  were  children  by  their  relatives. 

9.  Teach  blind  adults  to  make  their  own  toilet. 

10.  Men  who  smoke  should  be  shown  how  to  keep  the  ashes  off  their 
clothes. 

11.  Let  the  blind  person  do  as  much  as  possible  about  the  house.  Ex- 
ample: Mothers  sometimes  object  to  a daughter  or  a daughter  objects  to 
a mother  helping  when  washing  the  dishes  for  fear  that  something  will 
be  broken.  It  is  probable  that  fewer  dishes  are  broken  by  blind  house- 
keepers than  by  those  who  see. 

12.  Assign  some  special  duty  about  the  house  for  the  blind  to  perform, 
and  then  rely  on  them  to  do  it. 

13.  Doors  should  be  left  open  or  shut,  never  half  open.  Never  leave 
buckets,  brooms  or  other  articles  in  halls,  on  stairs  or  in  pathways. 

14.  If  a blind  person  does  not  do  a thing  correctly,  take  the  time  to 
correct  the  mistake. 

15.  Be  frank  with  the  blind.  They  have  to  depend  for  certain  things 
upon  the  sight  of  those  with  whom  they  live. 

16.  Don’t  ignore  the  presence  of  a blind  person. 

17.  Be  as  courteous  to  a blind  person  as  to  one  who  sees.  When  intro- 
ducing people,  introduce  the  blind  person  in  accordance  with  social  require- 
ments. 

18.  Do  not  grasp  a blind  person’s  hand  and  expect  him  immediately  to 
mention  your  name.  In  speaking  to  a blind  person  in  the  presence  of 
others  always  address  him  by  name,  so  there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to 
whom  you  are  speaking. 

19.  Upon  meeting  a blind  person,  address  him  at  once;  you  should 
take  the  initiative  in  salutation.  The  facial  expression  to  the  sighted 
tells  what  the  voice  alone  reveals  to  the  blind. 

20.  Teach  a blind  person  how  to  meet  people. 
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21.  Encourage  them  to  go  to  the  front  door  to  receive  callers. 

22.  Consult  the  blind  person  directly.  Do  not  ask  some  other  person 
for  information  that  can  be  given  immediately  and  more  correctly  by  the 
sightless  individual.  Example:  Do  not  talk  over  the  blind  person’s  head 
with  a neighbor  who  can  see  with  regard  to  whether  he  will  have  salt  or 
sugar  upon  his  food. 

23.  When  assisting  a blind  person  at  the  table  do  so  quietly,  without 
calling  attention  to  the  assistance  that  you  are  giving. 

24.  When  a room  is  filled  with  guests,  and  a blind  person  is  escorted  to 
the  piano,  do  not  slip  into  his  seat  while  he  is  gone. 

25.  When  writing  at  dictation  for  a blind  person,  don’t  offer  sugges- 
tions unless  asked  for  them. 

26.  W’hen  walking  with  a blind  person,  as  a general  rule,  let  the  blind 
person  take  your  arm.  Don’t  push  him  ahead  of  you.  Think  how  uncom- 
fortable you  would  be  if,  with  your  eyes  blindfolded,  you  were  pushed 
over  unknown  ground.  The  confidence  you  might  have  had  in  your  guide 
at  first  is  rudely  jarred  with  a stunning  introduction  to  a lamp  post,  a 
tree,  a letter  box,  a water  plug  or  a sudden  step  down. 

27.  When  walking  with  a blind  person  be  eyes  for  him,  not  only  in 
directing  his  footsteps,  but  in  speaking  of  things  that  you  see  and  which 
are  of  interest  to  you. 

28.  When  boarding  a street  car  the  most  important  thing  for  the  blind 
person  is  to  find  quickly  and  inconspicuously  the  vertical  hand  rail  at  the 
side  of  the  car.  The  easiest  way  to  manage  this  is  for  the  guide  to  enter 
first. 

29.  Encourage  blind  men  to  carry  a light  walking  stick,  not  for  tap- 
ping on  the  sidewalk,  but  rather  as  an  extended  hand  to  give  him 
immediate  warnings  of  things  unseen. 

30.  The  blind  enjoy  being  read  to,  a good  concert  and  a first-class  play. 
Chess,  checkers,  dominoes,  cards,  etc.,  are  possible  and  much  enjoyed  by 
those  who  have  procured  the  devices  that  are  made  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  when  playing  with  those  who  see. 

31.  If  when  sighted,  he  was  fond  of  reading,  encourage  efforts  to 
learn  an  embossed  type  to  be  read  with  the  fingers.  A sighted  person  can 
teach  a blind  person  without  difficulty. 

32.  Don’t  exalt  or  condemn  the  blind  as  a whole  because  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  some  particular  blind  individual.  Give  every  blind  person 
an  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
blind  who  have  had  the  advantages  of  an  early  training  in  a school  are 
apt  to  expect  too  much  of  adults  who  lost  their  sight  after  school  age. 


Suggestions  to  Parents  of  Blind  Children. 

Hmo  Shall  Parents  Manage  Their  Blind  Children  in  their  Early  Years 
at  Home,  and  How  Bring  Them  Up? 

If  you  have  a blind  child,  consider  that  God  has  given  it  to  you  to  be 
tended  with  unusual  love  and  care.  If  you  give  it  proper  care  and  it  lives 
to  grow  up  it  will  be  a capable  and  happy  human  being,  who  will  fill  its 
place  in  life  and  will  bring  comfort  to  you.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
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neglect  or  spoil  your  child,  it  will  then  be  a poor  bit  of  humanity,  a burden 
both  to  you  and  to  itself.  Hence,  attend  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  Treat  the  blind  child  exactly  as  if  it  were  a seeing  child,  and  try  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  make  it  put  its  body  and  mind  into  action.  As  soon 
as  it  begins  to  use  Its  hands  give  it  toys  to  play  with.  Talk  to  it,  sing  to 
it,  and  give  it  toys  that  make  a noise,  to  attract  its  attention  and  rouse  its 
mind. 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  walk  at  the  age  when  seeing  children  learn. 

3.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  sit  long  in  one  place  alone  and  unoccupied, 
but  encourage  it  to  go  about  in  the  room,  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  and 
when  older,  even  about  the  town.  Teach  it  to  know  by  touch  all  objects 
around  it. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  teach  the  child  to  dress  and  undress,  to  wash 
itself,  to  comb  its  hair,  to  take  care  of  its  clothes,  and  when  at  table  to 
use  properly  spoon,  foi'k  and  knife.  A blind  child  can  do  all  these  things 
as  well  as  a seeing  child;  but  you  must  give  it  much  practice  in  doing 
them,  because  it  cannot  learn  by  observation. 

5.  Watch  carefully  the  child’s  personal  appearance.  It  cannot  see  how 
others  act,  and  so  readily  acquires  habits  which  are  disagreeable  to  its 
companions.  Some  of  the  most  common  mannerisms  of  blind  children 
are  rocking  the  body,  twisting  the  head  about,  sticking  the  fingers  into 
the  eye,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms,  stooping  and  hanging  the 
head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in  sitting.  As  soon  as  you  observe 
such  practices  in  your  child  you  should  make  a vigorous  attempt  to  break 
them  up;  for  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  schooling  may  be  un- 
able to  overcome  them. 

6.  Permit  the  blind  child  to  play  as  much  as  possible  with  seeing  chil- 
dren and  to  romp  often  with  them  out  of  doors.  Frequently  take  the 
child  walking,  and  direct  it  in  some  simple  physical  exercises.  If  it  is 
obliged  to  sit  still,  you  should  at  least  give  it  balls,  pebbles,  blocks,  a doll, 
a harmonica,  or  such  other  toys  as  appeal  to  touch  and  to  hearing. 

7.  If  you  would  inform  your  child  of  the  world  about  it,  you  must  let  it 
touch  all  the  objects  that  you  can  get  at,  and  must  teach  it  to  appreciate 
space  and  distance  by  actual  measurement.  To  cultivate  its  sense  of 
touch,  let  it  handle  familiar  objects,  like  different  woods,  plants  and 
coins. 

8.  Allow  the  child  to  take  part  as  early  as  possible  in  household  duties. 
Allow  it  to  string  buttons  or  shells;  to  shell  and  pick  over  beans,  peas,  and 
nuts;  to  clean  furniture  and  kitchen  utensils;  to  wash  dishes;  to  grind 
the  coffee;  to  peel  the  potatoes;  to  gather  the  fruit  in  the  garden;  to  feed 
the  hens,  doves,  dog,  cat  and  other  domestic  animals.  You  can  also  oc- 
cupy the  child  pretty  Well  in  easy  handiwork,  such  as  winding  yarn, 
braiding  the  hair,  and  in  coarse  knitting. 

9.  Speak  with  your  child  much  and  often ; for,  since  it  cannot  read  the 
loving  cai’e  which  is  written  on  your  face,  it  has  special  need  to  hear  your 
voice.  Ask  the  child  frequently  what  it  hears  or  feels,  and  induce  it  to 
ask  many  questions  as  to  what  is  going  on  around  it. 

10.  Take  care  what  you  say  before  your  child;  for  the  blind  child  is 
more  attentive  to  all  that  it  hears  than  the  seeing  child  is,  and  for  this 
reason  retains  it  better. 
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11.  When  in  the  presence  of  your  child  never  indulge  in  expressions  of 
pity  for  its  blindness,  and  suffer  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Such  expressions 
can  only  discourage  and  depress  the  child.  Rather  seek  to  encourage  it 
and  to  keep  it  engaged  in  happy  activity,  in  order  that  it  may  strive 
cheerfully  and  courageously  to  be  independent  later*  in  life,  and  to  do 
without  external  consolation  and  assistance. 

12.  Give  the  child  occasion  to  exercise  its  memory.  A good  memory 
will  later  be  found  invaluable.  Have  it  commit  to  memory  such  proverbs, 
short  poems  and  stories  as  it  enjoys. 

13.  The  blind  child’s  moral  and  religious  nature  can  be  developed  just 
as  early  as  the  seeing  child’s. 

14.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  of  school  age  (six  years  old),  send  it  to  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind.  To  make  this  possible,  you 
must  apply  in  good  season,  say  six  months  in  advance.  The  superin- 
tendent will  then  tell  you  what  questions  you  will  have  to  answer  before 
your  child  can  be  admitted. 


What  to  Do  for  Blind  Children. 

[The  following  is  taken  from  Pamphlet  No.  19,  in  the  “Conaervat ion  of  Vision"  series 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  It  is  written  by  P.  Parke  Lewis.) 

When  the  great  sorrow  of  having  a blind  child  comes  into  the  home, 
it  rarely  happens  that  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  the  little 
afflicted  one  have  had  any  experience  with  blindness  or  with  the  blind,  or 
have  any  knowledge  as  to  what  to  do  for  the  development  of  the  child,  or 
when,  where  or  how  his  education  should  be  begun.  The  family  is  in  many 
cases  so  overcome  wdth  a feeling  of  sympathy  that  their  tenderness  is 
shown  in  excessive  and  prodigal  care.  The  child  is  assumed  to  be  helpless, 
and  every  slightest  want  is  anticipated.  Through  the  period  of  babyhood 
and  young  childhood,  and  even  much  later,  those  personal  things  that  even 
a blind  child  might  do  for  himself  are  done  for  him,  and  he  is  apt  to  grow 
up,  not  only  helpless  and  weak  from  lack  of  the  use  of  his  functions,  but 
selfish,  arrogant  and  dominant,  as  any  child  will  who  fails  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  submission  to  authority  and  to  acquire  the  power  of  self-control. 
This  neglect  of  early  training  is  of  lasting  injury,  and  the  resulting  dam- 
age is  in  every  case  difficult  to  repair. 

Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  more  sordid  homes,  where  poverty 
and  ignorance  are  associated  with  vice,  or  in  which  blindness  in  the  child 
is  combined  with  physical  and  mental  defects,  the  poor  little  creature  be- 
comes the  victim  of  unimagined  neglect.  Such  children  have  been  found 
hidden  away  in  back  rooms  and  in  dark  closets,  concealed  from  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public  and  treated  like  animals. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  a matter  of  importance  that  all  cases  of  blindness 
shall  be  known.  There  should  be  some  public  body,  such  as  a state  com- 
mission for  the  blind,  a form  of  organization  which  has  already  been 
established  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  New  York,  having  authority  to 
seek  out  and  to  find  all  such  afflicted  children,  so  that  they  may  be  placed 
under  proper  control  when  necessary,  and  that  the  parents  and  friends  in 
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other  cases  may  be  advised  as  to  the  care  which  should  be  given  to  such 
children  and  where  it  may  best  be  found. 

It  is  never  possible  to  consider  blindness  anything  other  than  a great 
calamity,  and  it  is  peculiarly  dreadful  when  it  occurs  in  a young  child, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  an  imperative  bar  to  a happy  and  successful  life. 
It  is  a matter  of  common  observance  that  blind  people  are,  as  a rule, 
happier  than  those  who  are  deaf.  The  reason  for  this  is,  doubtless,  that 
the  blind,  because  of  their  apparent  helplessness,  immediately  excite  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  a desire  on  the  part  of  those  about  them  to  be 
of  assistance  to  them.  They  are,  therefore,  more  gently  cared  for  and 
more  kindly  treated  and  they  receive  greater  consideration  than  is  accord- 
ed to  the  deaf,  whose  affliction,  not  being  so  evident,  is  not  recognized, 
while  their  failure  to  promptly  respond  is  assumed  to  be  due  to  careless- 
ness or  inattention.  It  makes  those  having  to  do  with  them  impatient  in 
consequence. 

EARLY  TRAINING  NECESSARY. 

If  the  blind  receive  suitable  training  at  a sufficiently  early  age  to 
develop  in  them  that  strength  of  body,  of  intellect  and  of  character  that 
is  the  prerequisite  of  any  successful  life,  their  possibilities,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  are  not  greatly  lessened  by  their  loss  of  sight.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  lives  of  a multitude  of  successful  blind  men  and 
women.  England’s  ablest  postmaster  general,  Mr.  Faucett,  was  blind.  He 
rode  horseback,  skated,  and  did  many  things  that  are  supposed  to  require 
eyesight.  The  most  exact  observations  on  the  life  history  of  the  bee  were 
made  by  a blind  man  who  directed  the  eyes  of  his  servant.  Musicians 
have  written  and  played,  and  Mount  Blanc  has  been  scaled  by  blind  men. 
It  is  the  mind  and  spirit  which  control,  and  when  these  are  great  they 
dominate  and  rise  superior  to  mere  physical  deficiencies.  The  inspiration 
of  great  ideals  must  be  held  out  to  the  blind,  even  more  than  to  the  seeing, 
from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  blind  man  or  woman  shall  have  physical 
strength,  but  his  training  must  be  so  well  balanced  as  to  give  him  poise 
as  well  as  vigor.  It  does  not  suffice  that  the  blind  man  shall  be  as  well 
educated  as  his  fellow  who  sees.  Handicapped  by  the  loss  of  the  most 
important  of  his  special  senses,  he  must  supplement  this  deficiency  by  a 
better  training  of  his  mind  and  body.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
have  the  good  character  of  the  average  man.  His  word  and  reputation 
must  be  beyond  question.  He  must  be  independent  and  proudly  unwilling, 
except  when  absolutely  necessary,  to  accept  that  for  which  he  cannot  re- 
turn in  some  way  an  equivalent.  He  must  be  taught  to  reason  with 
clearness  and  with  logical  precision,  for  he  must  succeed  by  the  aid  of  his 
mentality  and  his  character,  rather  than  by  his  manual  exertions.  If  his 
are  very  ordinary  gifts,  as  often  happens,  and  he  is  obliged  to  depend  on 
his  manual  exertions,  then  even  more  are  honesty,  integrity,  cheerfulness 
and  an  obliging  disposition  essentials  which  he  cannot  get  along  without, 
because  friendliness,  due  to  a surly  disposition  or  to  unworthiness,  added 
to  blindness,  make  a combination  that  is  almost  hopeless.  These  facts  are 
emphasized  here  because  if  such  qualities  are  to  be  secured  the  train- 
ing which  produces  them  should  begin  in  the  cradle. 
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If  a baby  is  born  blind  (and  the  largest  proportion  of  blind  children 
are  those  who  come  into  the  world  with  defective  eyes),  or  if  he  has  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  eyes  shortly  after  birth  through  one  of  those  pre- 
ventable infections  which  should  never  happen,  but  which  to-day  is  the 
next  largest  cause  of  infant  blindness,  his  training  should  begin  at  once. 

The  baby  can  learn  system  in  his  home.  He  should  be  bathed  and  fed, 
and  put  in  his  cot  in  order  that  he  may  go  to  sleep,  with  absolute  regu- 
larity unless  something  extraordinary  happens  to  vary  his  habits.  He 
should  be  taught,  and  he  will  learn,  that  he  cannot  get  what  he  wants  by 
crying  for  it.  A young  child  will  quickly  learn  that,  unless  he  is  suffer- 
ing from  physical  discomfort,  he  must  submit  to  regular  control.  In  these 
early  months  the  laws  of  health  should  be  rigidly  observed.  His  food,  if 
possible,  should  be  that  which  nature  has  provided  for  him — his  mother’s 
milk.  He  should  spend  as  many  hours  in  the  open  air  and  bright  sun- 
shine as  possible,  although  even  his  blinded  eyes  should  be  shielded  from 
the  glare.  He  may  be  spoken  to  during  his  waking  hours  rather  more 
than  one  would  speak  to  a child  with  sight,  because  chiefly  through  his 
ears  he  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  world. 

In  the  first  few  years  is  laid  the  whole  foundation  of  his  life.  It  is 
the  plastic  period  in  which  he  is  most  easily  molded  by  outside  influences. 
It  would  be  well  at  this  period  that  his  parents  should  learn  about  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  secure  advice  concerning  the  training  of  the 
child  during  the  intervening  years  before  he  may  be  admitted  into  the 
kindergarten. 

As  he  begins  to  creep  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  things  for  himself. 
He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  objects  around  him.  It  would  be 
easy  to  modify  the  Montessori  appliances  that  under  intelligent  direc- 
tion, but  without  outside  help,  the  child  may  learn  to  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  hard  and  soft,  rough  and  smooth,  hot  and  cold,  long  and 
short,  and  also  between  good  and  bad  and  right  and  wrong.  His  physical 
and  moral  education  should  come  as  naturally  and  as  easily  as  the  food 
which  he  takes  or  the  air  which  he  breathes. 

MONTESSORI  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  method  of  training  children  by  developing  their  special  senses,  as 
devised  by  Prof.  Marie  Montessori,  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  blind  chil- 
dren. The  apparatus  is  exceedingly  simple  and  could  be  made  by  any 
carpenter.  Among  the  forms  employed  are  those  designed  to  develop  the 
sense  of  touch.  On  flat  blocks  are  attached  substances  of  varying  degrees 
of  smoothness  and  roughness,  from  coarse  sandpaper  to  a polished  sur- 
face. Distinctions  of  different  qualities  are  determined  by  means  of  the 
fingers,  and  degrees  of  coarseness  and  fineness  are  recognized,  as  are  the 
softness  of  velvets  and  the  hardness  of  steel.  This  can  be  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  inclination  of  the  teacher,  by  his  introducing  coldness,  warmth, 
etc.  Outlines  of  form  are  given  the  child  as  playthings,  and  he  is  taught 
by  his  sense  of  touch  to  distinguish  between  the  square,  the  circle  and  the 
triangle,  as  well  as  between  the  regular  and  irregular  outlines  of  form. 
Insets  are  provided,  by  which  blocks  of  different  shapes  are  fitted  into 
places  to  which  they  belong.  This  will  gradually  lead  to  the  more  intri- 
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cate  forms  of  raised  maps,  raised  picture  puzzles,  etc.  The  child  is  taught 
to  distinguish,  by  holding  them  in  his  hand,  the  difference  in  weight,  so 
that  he  may  recognize  which  is  the  heavier  and  which  the  lighter. 

He  learns  by  special  appliances  how  to  lace  materials  together,  and 
very  soon  he  can  apply  this  practical  knowledge  to  the  lacing  of  his  own 
shoes.  Strips  of  cloth  with  buttons  sewed  along  the  edge  are  given  to 
him,  and  other  strips  with  button  holes,  and  he  soon  is  taught  not  only 
the  manipulation  of  slipping  the  button  into  the  hole,  but  the  faculty  of 
fixing  his  attention  is  developed  in  determining  where  the  strip  begins, 
so  that  it  is  buttoned  properly.  In  this  way  he  is  not  only  acquiring 
technical  skill,  but  he  is  learning  to  use  his  judgment  and  observation, 
which  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  every  other  act  of  his  life. 

The  training  that  comes  from  the  estimation  of  size,  of  form  and  of 
quality,  and  the  judgment  that  comes  from  the  application  of  like  forms 
to  each  other,  initiates  a series  of  mental  activities  that  may  be  elabo- 
rated and  carried  on  indefinitely. 

As  he  learns  to  walk,  make  sure  that  he  has  an  unimpeded  way  before 
him.  In  the  second  or  third  year  little  experiments  may  be  undertaken. 
The  room  in  which  he  plays  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  unneces- 
sary furniture.  Possibly  part  of  the  room  might  be  temporarily  walled 
off  and  given  to  him  absolutely.  Here  he  may  have  his  blocks  with  which 
to  build,  or  his  molding  sand,  thereby  teaching  him  control  of  his  fingers 
and  coordination  of  his  muscles.  He  must  have  freedom  to  run  and  to 
play  and  to  exercise  without  the  fear  of  harm  coming  to  him.  Gradually 
as  he  leat'ns  to  guide  himself,  he  may  have  introduced  into  his  playroom 
obstacles  to  overcome.  An  inverted  box  may  be  put  on  the  floor.  He  will 
learn  from  handling  it  what  its  shape  and  limitations  are.  He  will  be 
able  to  avoid  it  in  his  play,  or  to  scramble  on  it  and  down  from  it,  thereby 
increasing  his  strength  and  control  of  his  muscles  and  adding  to  his  self- 
confidence.  Then,  as  his  training  progresses,  he  may  be  taken  out  of  his 
limited  area  into  the  general  living  room,  which  again  should  have  as  few 
unnecessary  articles  of  furniture  in  it  as  possible.  His  training  will  have 
progressed  so  far  that  he  will  be  able  to  climb  on  chairs  and  sofa,  or  to 
push  a stool  before  him.  In  the  beginning  confusion  must  be  avoided  by 
not  having  more  than  one  object  in  his  way  at  a time.  Concentration  of 
mental  or  physical  effort  will  come  slowly.  Gradually  but  surely  his 
sphere  of  activities  will  increase.  In  the  safe  place  allotted  to  him  he 
will  learn  to  run  fearlessly  and  to  jump,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his 
guide,  who  will  not  show  him  how  to  do  things,  but  will  prevent  him  from 
harming  himself.  He  will  learn  the  danger  of  going  too  close  to  the 
glowing  fire  and  will  locate  the  stairway,  down  which  he  will  creep. 

He  is  approaching  the  most  important  period  of  his  whole  education. 
He  will  now  learn,  if  rightly  taught,  obedience  and  self-control.  Each 
day  will  open  before  him  a new  world  of  wonders.  He  will  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  his  clothes.  He  will  be 
taught  how  to  sit  and  how  to  stand,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  prevent 
him  from  acquiring  any  of  those  mannerisms  of  the  body  or  of  the  fea- 
tures that  so  seriously  militate  against  the  success  of  the  blind.  Some  of 
the  most  common  of  these  are  rocking  the  body,  twisting  the  head  about, 
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sticking  the  fingers  into  the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  swinging  the  arms, 
stooping  and  hanging  the  head  in  walking,  and  bending  over  in  sitting. 
As  soon  as  such  practices  are  observed  a vigorous  attempt  should  be 
made  to  break  them  up,  for  if  they  once  become  habitual,  years  of  school- 
ing may  be  unable  to  overcome  them. 

If  the  eyeballs  are  unsightly  and  repulsive,  as  the  result  of  disease,  it 
would  be  well  at  this  period  to  consult  a dependable  oculist,  with  a view 
of  having  the  deformity  corrected.  It  is  a less  formidable  operation  now 
than  it  will  be  later,  when  he  is  old  enough  to  dread  it.  If  he  has  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  through  his  nose,  especially  during  his  sleep,  he  should 
be  examined  for  adenoids.  These,  together  with  large  tonsils,  if  present, 
should  be  removed.  Blindness  is  a sufficient  handicap  without  having 
possible  deafness  added. 

THE  BLIND  CHILD  AND  THE  OUTSIDE  WORLD. 

At  this  time  he  will  acquire  with  great  rapidity  his  knowledge  of  the 
outside  world.  If  a normal  child  in  other  respects,  he  must  not  be  kept 
in  seclusion.  If  mentally  deficient  as  well  as  blind,  he  should  be  placed 
under  proper  custodial  care.  As  far  as  possible  he  should,  in  his  play 
and  in  his  work,  be  brought  into  contact  with  other  children  who  have  all 
of  the  normal  functions.  He  can  be  taught  to  be  independent  and  cour- 
ageous, and  at  the  same  time  cautious.  He  will  soon  acquire  that  mar- 
velous quality,  which  has  been  misnamed  the  sixth  sense,  of  touch  at  a 
distance.  He  will  feel  the  trees  as  he  nears  them.  His  ears  will  grow 
keen  in  the  recognition  of  approaching  sounds,  and  he  will  determine  from 
the  reverberation  whether  the  pathway  is  free  or  obstructed.  When  the 
kindergarten  is  open  to  him,  the  songs  that  he  will  sing  as  the  children 
march  with  him  will  teach  him  rhythm  and  expression.  He  will  gradually 
make  his  fingers  the  servants  of  his  will,  thereby  developing  the  brain 
centers  which  control  them. 

At  this  early  age  he  will  have  begun  to  exercise  his  reasoning  powers 
and  unconsciously  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  effects  that  follow  causes. 
He  will  have  learned  that  fire  burns  children  as  well  as  the  coals,  and  that 
he  must  approach  the  blazing  grate  with  caution;  that  fragile  things  are 
easily  broken  and  must  be  handled  with  care;  that  the  water  pitcher,  if 
pulled  over,  will  give  him  an  unfortunate  wetting.  It  will  be  evident  to 
him,  although  he  will  not  understand  the  philosophy  involved,  that  the 
rules  of  right  living  may  not  be  transgressed  without  the  expectation  that 
punishment  will  follow.  He  will  then  have  taken  his  first  degree  in  the 
school  of  life. 

Soon  he  will  acquire  knowledge  of  a more  technical  character.  He  will 
begin  to  learn  to  write  by  means  of  the  point  print  which  is  used  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind,  to  one  of  which  he  will  be  sent  at  this  time.  The 
letters  used  in  ordinary  print,  if  they  were  pressed  through  the  paper  so 
as  to  be  raised  above  its  surface,  would  be  so  small  and  the  parts  would 
be  so  close  together  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  by  the  touch  of 
the  most  sensitive  fingers.  It  was  learned  many  years  ago  by  a young 
Frenchman,  himself  blind  and  a teacher  of  the  blind,  that  when  fairly 
thick  paper  is  raised  into  a little  mound  by  a pointed  stylus  being  pressed 
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against  it,  into  a slight  depression  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper,  that  the 
raised  point  which  is  so  formed  on  the  paper  is  readily  felt  by  the  sensi- 
tive finger  tip.  By  arranging  these  points  in  varying  positions  in  the 
space  of  a cell  made  for  six  such  points,  combinations  can  be  made  to 
represent  all  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  well  as  the  signs  used  in 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  music.  This,  the  Braille  point  print,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  basis  of  the  point-print  system,  which  is  used  throughout 
the  world  for  the  blind.  It  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  America.  In 
some  of  the  schools  for  the  blind  the  cell  is  placed  horizontally  instead  of 
vertically,  but  the  differences  are  not  material,  and  fundamentally  the 
method  is  the  same.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  a single  system 
may  be  made  of  general  application. 

TANGIBLE  PRINT. 

By  means  of  the  point  print  in  some  of  its  modifications,  blind  children 
in  their  schools  follow  practically  the  same  course  of  instruction  as  that 
found  in  the  curriculum  of  schools  for  normal  children.  The  standard 
textbooks  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography  and  geometry  are  used  also 
in  the  schools  for  the  blind.  The  courses  include  history,  Latin  and 
Greek,  as  well  as  modern  German  and  French.  The  methods  are  perhaps 
somewhat  more  practical  in  the  schools  for  the  blind,  in  that  greater  dis- 
cretion is  exercised  as  to  the  natural  qualities  of  the  individual  student. 
Those  having  mechanical  skill  and  aptitude  are  more  thoroughly  in- 
structed along  mechanical  lines,  where  more  especially  manual  training 
is  of  value.  Boys  and  girls  are  taught  the  use  of  the  saw,  the  plane  and 
the  square.  Incidentally  they  learn  accuracy  in  their  work.  They  are 
taught  from  practical  experience  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
“tolerably”  square  box  or  a “fairly”  round  circle.  It  is  a continuance  of 
the  training  already  begun,  that  exactitude  and  precision  are  the  basic 
elements  in  education  as  in  life. 

If  piano  tuning  is  to  be  the  special  field  chosen  for  their  life  work,  then 
they  should  be  tuners  of  the  first  rank.  They  must  do  their  work  so  well 
that  they  will  be  sought  for  by  the  most  exacting,  otherwise  their  blind- 
ness will  be  a handicap  difficult  to  ovei’come.  Those  of  average  ability  do, 
however,  succeed  in  this  work. 

If  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  musical  gifts,  not  alone  the  technic 
of  music  should  be  absolutely  acquired,  but  its  essential  principles  must 
be  fully  understood;  they  must  know  harmony  and  composition,  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  music,  and  the  structure  of  the  different  musical 
forms. 

If  they  are  to  be  business  men,  they  must  acquaint  themselves  fully 
with  the  methods  of  modern  business.  They  cannot  depend  on  a pencil 
and  paper  to  make  note's  as  do  those  who  see;  therefore  they  must  learn 
to  think  quickly  and  accurately.  The  memory  must  be  cultivated. 

CONCRETE  METHODS. 

Special  appliances  and  methods  are  necessary  for  instruction.  Scales, 
weights  and  measures  are  used  to  enable  them  to  determine  the  bulk  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  or  a quart  of  milk,  or  of  a peck  of  potatoes,  or  the  length 
of  a yard  of  cloth.  They  are  taught  the  quality  of  materials,  so  that 
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they  can  determine  by  the  sense  of  touch  whether  the  fabric  is  of  cotton 
or  of  wool  or  a mixture  of  both.  They  are  taught  values,  and  incidentally 
they  are  taught  ethics  and  morals,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  incidentals 
are  the  more  important.  Thus  they  are  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  the 
business  world  or  in  the  home.  The  girls  are  taught  to  sew  and  to  weave, 
to  make  hats  and  to  knit.  They  are  taught  the  principles  of  home- 
making, how  to  cook,  and  what  constitutes  wholesome  and  sanitary  liv- 
ing. More  essential  than  anything  else,  they  are  taught  the  principles 
of  order.  They  must  very  quickly  learn  that  unless  their  lives  are 
governed  by  perfect  system,  confusion  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  A 
place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place  becomes  the  dominant 
rule  of  their  lives.  As  they  cannot  by  a glance  around  the  room  find 
where  misplaced  things  are,  it  becomes  imperative  that  every  object 
shall  be  kept  where  it  belongs  and  it  must  be  put  back  there  after  it 
has  been  used.  All  learn  to  use  the  typewriter.  For  this  wonderful  in- 
strument eyes  are  not  necessary,  and  it  makes  a method  of  communica- 
tion between  the  blind  and  their  friends,  simple,  accurate  and  prac- 
ticable. 

For  teaching,  particularly  of  special  topics,  special  appliances  must 
be  used.  For  geography  raised  maps  are  employed,  and  a more  vivid 
picture  must  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  blind  as  they  feel  the 
mountain  ranges  and  the  depressions  for  the  valleys  and  the  rivers, 
the  points  which  indicate  the  cities  and  the  divisions  which  mark  off  the 
states,  that  is  conveyed  to  those  who  see  by  the  printed  word  and  the 
differentiating  colors.  Special  movable  blocks  are  used  for  teaching 
arithmetic  and  adjustable  lines  and  circles  for  teaching  geometry.  Raised 
pictures  have  been  employed  for  the  study  of  modern  history.  The 
mounted  bird  and  the  geological  specimen  convey  almost  as  much  to  the 
educated  fingers  as  can  be  discovered  by  the  glance  of  the  eyes.  The 
blind  are  taught  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  birds  and  to  hear  the 
multitude  of  sounds  that  escape  those  of  us  who  see,  so  completely  does 
the  sense  of  sight  overwhelm  the  other  senses.  The  work  in  a school 
for  the  blind  is  conducted  under  the  same  system,  with  the  same  reg- 
ularity, with  the  same  cheerfulness  and  brightness  that  is  found  in  any 
well-conducted  school  anywhere.  So  admirable  is  the  discipline  that 
the  school,  by  means  of  the  fire  drill,  can  be  emptied  in  two  minutes 
when  the  alarm  bell  is  rung. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  the  blind  is  to  teach  them  proper 
table  manners.  Unless  care  is  exercised,  the  blind  child  is  apt  to  fumble 
at  meals  with  his  hands  and  upset  his  drinking  glass  or  salt  cellar.  Under 
proper  training,  however,  he  very  soon  learns  where  each  object  is  placed 
before  him  and  what  special  things  are  on  his  plate.  It  is  best  that 
there  should  not  be  too  many  articles  of  food  given  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  can  then,  by  delicately  manipulating  the  fork,  find  where  is  the  meat 
and  where  the  potatoes.  He  will  very  delicately  locate  the  cup  contain- 
ing his  tea  or  the  glass  containing  his  water.  The  meat  having  been  cut 
for  him,  he  can,  by  means  of  a piece  of  bread  in  one  hand  and  the  fork 
in  the  other,  feed  himself  as  delicately  as  do  those  who  see. 

The  habit  of  excessive  cleanliness  and  care  of  the  person  must  be 
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emphasized  early  in  life.  Not  being  able  to  see  that  his  hands  are  soiled, 
he  must  be  taught  to  wash  them  frequently.  The  finger  nails  should 
be  frequently  attended  to,  his  hair  should  be  kept  nicely  brushed,  and 
his  clothes  must  be  kept  free  from  dust  or  from  other  evidences  of  un- 
cleanliness. The  personal  carriage  of  the  blind  is  even  of  greater  im- 
portance than  to  those  who  see.  An  erect  position  is  infinitely  more 
attractive  than  the  stooping  or  groping  motion  that  is  so  often  assumed 
by  the  untrained  blind.  Much  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  personal 
bearing  by  the  training  received  in  the  gymnasium,  in  walking  or  in 
dancing. 

TRAINING  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  training  of  the  voice  is  of  vital  importance.  A pleasant,  well- 
modulated  voice  with  a cheerful  expression  has  a winning  effect.  As  the 
blind  are  unable  to  see  the  faces  of  those  to  whom  they  speak,  there  is 
apt  to  develop  an  appearance  of  unresponsiveness,  and  instead  of  re- 
flecting back  a pleasant  expression  which  one  meets  on  the  face  of  a 
friend  on  encountering  him,  the  blind  person,  not  seeing,  is  apt  to  show 
nothing  in  his  facial  expression.  He  could  very  early  learn  to  reflect 
his  own  pleasant  feelings  and  to  assume  that  he  is  greeted,  when  he 
speaks  to  a friend,  with  a pleasant  smile  and  return  this  frankly  in- 
stead of  a half  smile  or  the  twitching  of  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  which 
so  often  mars  the  facial  expression  of  the  blind.  The  features  must  be 
controlled  as  each  of  the  muscles  are  controlled.  When  one  feels  pleased, 
he  looks  pleased,  he  must  learn  to  smile  and  to  speak  agreeably,  as  a 
matter  of  training  so  vital  are  the  results  to  all  of  us. 

Be  careful  what  is  said  before  the  blind  child.  Not  seeing,  he  listens 
with  all  his  ears.  Never  speak  pityingly  of  him.  Such  expressions  are 
discouraging  and  depressing.  Speak  rather  cheerfully.  Teach  him  to 
believe  in  himself  by  believing  in  him  yourself  and  by  having  confidence 
in  his  ability.  Reward  his  successes  and  speak  encouragingly  of  his 
failures.  He  needs  this  stimulus  even  more  than  do  those  who  see. 

The  possibilities  of  the  blind  and  the  varieties  of  work  which  they  do 
are  much  wider  than  ordinarily  realized.  There  are  blind  persons  who 
are  successful  in  business,  in  the  law,  in  medicine;  they  have  become 
successful  teachers,  musicians  and  writers.  Many  simple  mechanical 
lines  of  work  are  satisfactorily  taken  up  without  the  aid  of  sight.  It  is 
readily  evident,  however,  that  those  occupations  which  are  mental  rather 
than  physical  are  those  in  which  they  succeed  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
when  it  is  possible  these  should  be  the  lines  chosen  for  those  who  must 
make  their  way  in  the  world  without  sight. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind  is 
that  they  should  be  taught  early  to  distinguish  coins  from  the  sense  of 
touch.  This  is  not  difficult,  but  it  requires  a little  special  application. 
The  size  of  a penny,  a dime  and  a quarter  ai’e  sufficiently  unlike  to  make 
it  possible  for  blind  persons  of  keen  intelligence  to  immediately  dis- 
tinguish them.  When  the  sense  of  touch  is  sufficiently  trained  it  is 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  differentiate  between  American  and  Canadian 
coins,  even  when  of  the  same  denomination.  A blind  lad  in  one  of  the 
state  schools  has  his  ear  so  acutely  trained  that  when  coins  are  jingled 
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together  in  the  pocket  he  is  able  to  tell  with  almost  absolute  accuracy  the 
number  of  coins  and  their  value,  and  whether  they  are  silver,  copper  or 
nickel.  As  each  has  a tone  peculiarly  its  own,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  ear  should  be  keen  and  close  attention  given  in  order  that  this  may 
be  done. 


PERSONAL  HYGIENE. 

As  the  growing  boy  begins  to  approach  manhood  he  will  have  been 
taught  the  essentials  of  personal  hygiene,  when  and  how  to  bathe  himself, 
how  to  polish  his  own  shoes,  and  as  his  beard  begins  to  grow  he  must 
be  taught  to  shave  himself.  This  will  not  only  add  to  his  mechanical 
skill,  but  will  be  another  lesson  in  the  series  of  principles  which  are  being 
inculcated — to  always  do  for  himself  everything  that  is  possible  for  him 
to  do.  He  will  learn  the  mechanism  of  the  safety  razor,  and  if  his  fingers 
have  been  delicately  trained  on  the  piano  or  typewriter,  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  from  the  sense  of  touch  whether  he  is  shaving  himself  properly,  or  to 
do  so  without  doing  himself  an  injury.  He  will  be  learning  to  distinguish 
the  qualities  of  razors  and  how  to  use  his  razor  strop;  indeed,  all  of  these 
special  lessons  that  are  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  properly  care  for 
his  own  toilet,  he  will  acquire  during  the  early  years  of  his  life. 

Special  teachers  for  blind  children  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  they  are  rardy  necessary.  It  is  not  usually  desirable  that  the  child 
should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a governess  or  a tutor,  so  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  child  is  the  contact  with  other  children.  In  some 
of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Chicago  and  New  York,  provision  is  made  in 
the  public  schools  for  blind  children  and  those  having  such  defective 
sight  that  they  are  unable  to  follow  the  usual  school  curriculum.  In  al- 
most every  state  there  is  now  a school  for  the  blind,  and  where  special 
provision  is  not  made  in  the  public  schools,  or  even  sometimes  when  there 
are  special  classes,  it  is  better  that  a child  be  sent  to  a school  for  the 
blind  at  kindergarten  age.  In  several  of  the  states  commissions  for  the 
blind  have  been  established,  and  in  others  workshops  and  homes. 

The  schools  are  maintained  on  very  much  the  same  lines  as  the  ordinary 
public  schools.  Tuition  and  maintenance  are  free.  The  purpose  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind  is  to  furnish  an  education  and  training  in  some 
useful  trade  to  all  children  who  on  account  of  defective  vision  are  unable 
to  secure  an  education  in  public  schools.  In  most  of  the  states  the  laws 
governing  the  admission  of  pupils  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  prac- 
tically the  same,  in  which  children  not  under  five  years  or  over  twenty-one, 
whose  parents  reside  in  the  state,  and  who  are  not  incapacitated  by  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  infirmities,  are  eligible.  This  includes  many  who 
have  some  sight,  but  whose  vision  is  so  defective  that  they  cannot  be 
educated  in  the  common  school.  In  exceptional  cases  those  over  school 
age,  for  whom  industrial  work  might  be  an  advantage,  are  admitted  by 
special  action  of  the  board  of  managers  when  it  is  thought  desirable  and 
where  there  is  room  in  the  school. 

In  a certain  percentage  of  cases  of  blindness  in  children  the  loss  of 
sight  is  but  one  of  the  manifestations  of  a general  defective  development. 
It  may  be  associated  with  any  of  the  grades  of  feeble-mindedness,  even  to 
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idiocy.  In  such  cases  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  adjust  the  child  to  the 
conditions  of  ordinary  school  life,  but  it  should  be  definitely  classified  with 
those  of  its  own  mental  grade  and  cared  for  in  accordance  with  the  meth- 
ods adopted  for  the  feeble-minded. 

The  earlier  a child  goes  to  school  the  better  are  his  chances  of  be- 
coming a useful,  self-supporting  and  happy  citizen.  The  mistake  is  often 
made  of  keeping  him  at  home  through  mistaken  sympathy,  when  he  should 
be  under  definite  and  systematic  training.  The  teachers  and  instructors 
in  the  schools  are  large-hearted,  sympathetic  men  and  women,  and  the 
schools  are  made  as  homelike  as  possible.  A physician  is  in  frequent 
attendance  at  the  school  and  is  always  available  when  needed.  Hospital 
facilities,  with  good  nursing,  are  provided  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  the 
parents  are  always  welcome  at  the  school  and  are  invited  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  work  that  is  accomplished  there. 

Books  for  the  blind  are  published  in  a number  of  forms  of  point  print, 
by  the  Publishing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  many  of 
the  public  libraries  have  established  a lending  department,  through  which 
books  in  tangible  print  for  the  blind  may  be  obtained.  Through  special 
provision  made  by  the  federal  government,  these  special  books,  which  are 
large  and  bulky,  are  transmitted  through  the  mails  free  of  expense.  A tag 
is  attached  to  the  book,  and  to  return  it,  it  is  only  necessai’y  to  place  it 
in  the  nearest  mail  box. 

A form  of  type  that  is  very  commonly  used  among  older  blind  people, 
but  is  infrequently  used  with  children,  is  what  is  termed  the  Moon  type, 
so  called  after  Dr.  William  Moon,  by  whom  it  was  devised,  and  through 
whom,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Moon,  it  has  been  ex- 
tensively circulated  throughout  the  world.  It  consists  of  letters  formed 
very  much  like  the  large  Roman  letter  and  raised  by  being  stamped 
through  the  paper  so  that  they  may  be  felt  by  the  fingers.  Books  printed 
in  this  type  are  so  bulky  that  their  usefulness  is  confined  to  those  whose 
fingers  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  finer  points  of  Braille  or  some  of  its 
modifications,  which  is  now  used  in  all  of  the  schools. 

In  printing  books,  zinc  stereotyping  plates  are  used,  so  that  a large 
number  of  sets  may  be  produced  from  a single  plate.  Through  this 
method  not  only  are  all  of  the  ordinary  school  books  prepared  for  blind 
children,  but  as  well  almost  all  of  the  classical  literature,  and  much  that 
is  modern  in  history,  science  and  fiction. 

One  of  the  most  important  philanthropies  inaugurated  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  Zeigler  Magazine,  which 
is  printed  in  the  raised  point,  and  which  is  sent  to  all  blind  readers  who 
care  to  have  it  practically  free.  It  is  modeled  after  the  current  maga- 
zines, being  especially  devoted  to  those  interests  relating  to  the  blind  and 
their  progress.  It  is  published  at  205  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  New  York 
city,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Walter  C.  Holmes,  who  is  always  pleased 
to  have  the  addresses  of  those  who  would  be  interested  in  receiving  the 
magazine.  The  most  useful  American  publication  for  the  blind  in  black 
print  is  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  published  at  962  Franklin  ave- 
nue, Columbus.  It  summarizes  all  of  the  work  done  for  the  blind  in  this 
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country  as  well  as  throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  brings  the  friends 
of  the  blind  in  touch  with  each  other,  discusses  problems  for  their  edu- 
cation and  advancement,  methods  of  developing  industries,  and  measures 
by  which  blind  workers  may  be  introduced  to  those  willing  to  employ  blind 
labor.  One  of  its  special  features  has  been  the  education  of  the  seeing 
as  to  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  the  blind.  Of  almost  as  great  import- 
ance is  it  that  the  seeing  should  learn  to  believe  in  and  have  confidence 
in  the  blind  as  it  is  that  the  blind  should  believe  in  themselves.  When 
this  mutual  confidence  shall  have  been  established  the  possibilities  of 
future  development  for  this  class  of  our  citizens  will  have  been  greatly 
enlarged. 

For  those  who  have  had  a little  sight  and  who  have  been  taught  to 
use  the  hand  in  writing,  a special  slate  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a 
metal  body  across  which  are  a number  of  raised  ridges  which  keep  the 
pencil  within  certain  limits.  This  enables  the  writer  to  make  a clear, 
square  letter  which  is  easily  read  and  which  the  blind,  after  proper 
training  of  the  hand,  readily  learn  to  make.  All  materials  used  in  the 
teaching  of  the  blind  can  be  purchased  from  the  Publishing  House  for 
the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

As  blind  children  are  necessarily  much  more  limited  in  the  range  of 
their  occupations  than  those  who  can  see,  it  is  essential  that  they  have 
greater  variety  in  their  games  and  in  their  work,  otherwise  they  grow 
weary  and  cease  to  be  attentive. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  teaching  the  blind  that  the  more 
nearly  they  can  be  trained  as  seeing  children  are,  and  the  fewer  dis- 
tinctive methods  employed,  the  easier  it  will  be  for  them  to  adjust  them- 
selves later  in  life  to  conditions  that  obtain  among  the  seeing.  At  as 
early  a period  as  possible  in  the  child’s  life  he  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  play  with  other  children  of  his  own  age.  With  a little 
supervision  he  can  be  taught  to  enter  into  all  of  their  games  and  to  do 
a great  many  things  that  are  done  by  seeing  children.  It  is  as  true  of 
the  blind  as  it  is  of  those  who  see,  that  most  important  elements  in  their 
education  come  not  from  the  teachers  but  from  their  associates.  The 
effect  of  having  a blind  child  among  a group  of  seeing  children  is  mutually 
helpful.  If  the  children  are  properly  taught  they  will  soon  learn  to 
supplement  the  lack  of  sight  in  their  companion  by  giving  him  a little 
help  when  necessary.  They  will  learn  to  tell  him  of  things  that  are 
about  him,  and  describe  the  things  as  they  see  them,  and  in  consequence 
they  wiil  learn  how  to  observe  and  to  express  their  thoughts,  while  he 
will  quickly  begin  to  form  mental  images,  as  far  as  he  can  form  them, 
of  his  surroundings.  It  has  semed  necessary  up  to  the  present  time  that 
special  schools  should  be  provided  for  the  blind,  but  thoughtful  students 
of  pedagogy  are  beginning  to  believe  that  to  have  the  blind  in  classes  of 
seeing  children  is  not  infrequently  of  mutual  advantage.  During  the 
period  in  which  a school  for  the  blind  was  undergoing  repairs,  a bright 
and  ambitious  pupil  was  taken  temporarily  into  the  class  of  a high 
school  in  a nearby  city.  When,  after  some  months,  he  returned  to  his 
own  school,  the  superintendent,  in  speaking  of  this  boy’s  work,  said  that 
his  presence  in  the  school  had  been  of  greatest  help  to  the  other  lads  with 
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whom  he  had  worked  in  class.  His  success  in  overcoming  difficulties  was 
a stimulus  to  their  pride  and  an  incentive  to  their  ambition.  His  pres- 
ence in  class  was  a constant  reminder  to  them  of  their  superior  physical 
advantages  and  they  were  ashamed  to  have  him  outstrip  them  as  he  did 
in  their  intellectual  work.  The  lad  was  of  a gentle,  kindly  disposition, 
and  his  fellow  students  emulated  each  other  in  showing  little  kindnesses 
to  him,  and  he  introduced  thereby  into  the  atmosphei'e  of  the  school  a 
quality  of  self-sacrifice,  of  courtesy  and  of  chivalry,  the  effect  of  which 
was  long  continued.  The  added  importance  of  having  blind  children  edu- 
cated with  those  who  see  is  that  they  may  realize  more  keenly  the  real 
difficulties  of  life  which  are  to  be  met  and  which  are  to  be  overcome. 
They  will  not  always  find  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  adjust  themselves  to  the  harder  conditions  when  they  arise. 

Even  for  the  younger  children,  special  appliances  for  the  ordinary 
conveniences  of  life  are  rarely  necessary.  They  must  eat  at  the  common 
table,  they  must  use  the  knives,  forks,  spoons  and  plates  that  other 
people  use,  and  in  the  way  that  other  people  use  them. 

WRITING  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  congenitally  blind  are  rarely  taught  to  write.  It  is  a task  requir- 
ing so  much  effort  and  is  carried  on  with  so  much  difficulty  that  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  seems  to  be  that  “the  game  is  not  worth  the  candle.” 
Even  a person  with  the  high  mental  endowments  of  Helen  Keller  does  not 
use  her  pen  in  writing,  but  prints  her  name  in  a scrawling  fashion  such 
as  a seeing  child  of  ten  years  might  do.  Moreover,  writing  for  the  blind 
is  rarely  necessary,  because  of  the  availability  of  the  typewriter  with  its 
greater  clearness  and  increased  accuracy.  The  typewriter  is  now  in  use 
in  all  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  is  taught  to  all  children  who  have 
sufficient  intelligence  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  From  a legal  stand- 
point, moreover,  the  possibility  of  merely  signing  one’s  name  has  no  ad- 
vantage for  the  blind  man  or  woman,  because  not  seeing  the  name  after 
it  is  written,  it  must  be,  in  any  event  attested  by  a witness,  and  his  simple 
mark  serves  the  purpose  equally  well.  An  ingenious  French  contrivance 
for  correspondence  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing  has  been  devised,  but 
has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country.  It  consists  of  double-ended 
type  which  can  be  easily  set  in  a frame.  On  one  side  of  the  type  is  the 
point  print  letter,  readily  recognized  by  the  finger  tip,  and  on  the  other 
end  the  black  Latin  letter,  so  that  when  the  type  is  properly  set  on  the 
one  side  by  the  blind  writer  the  other  presents  the  form  of  the  ordinary 
Latin  script,  which  can  be  ink  rolled  and  then  the  impression  taken  from 
it,  thus  enabling  the  blind  student  to  communicate  with  his  friends  who 
see.  The  seeing  person,  on  the  other  hand,  can  set  up  the  type  with  the 
black-letter  surface  upermost,  the  frame  being  then  removed  and  the 
paper  put  in  position  and  pressed  on  the  point  print  side.  A raised  im- 
pression is  thereby  produced  which  can  be  readily  deciphered  by  the 
touch  of  the  blind. 

For  those  children  who  at  some  period  of  their  lives  have  had  sight  it 
is  a rather  different  matter.  Having  at  one  time  had  fluency  in  the  use  of 
the  pen,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult,  with  a little  care,  to  continue  to  write 
without  looking  on  the  paper.  A very  simple  arrangement  can  be  made 
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for  this  purpose  consisting  of  a wooden  slate  having  strips  on  each  side, 
holding  the  paper  in  position,  and  a cross  wire  which  can  be  slipped 
down  at  regular  intervals,  to  be  used  as  a guide.  At  the  end  of  this  wire 
is  a small  knot  which  will  indicate  to  the  linger,  as  the  bell  on  the  type- 
writer indicates  to  the  typist,  when  the  end  of  a line  is  being  reached.  A 
stylographic  pen  should,  of  course,  be  used,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  blind  writer  to  know  when  the  ink  had  become  exhausted.  By  using 
such  a guide,  and  with  little  care,  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  expert  pen- 
man to  write  clearly  and  distinctly  without  seeing  the  paper. 


Common  Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children. 

OPHTHALMIA  NEONATORUM — “BABIES'  SORE  EYES.” 

One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  unnecessary  blindness  is  the  result  of 
an  eye  disease  which  afflicts  the  baby  before  it  is  a month  old  and  which 
nearly  always  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care  and  treatment  at 
the  time  the  baby  was  born.  This  dreadful  disease  is  commonly  called 
“babies’  sore  eyes,”  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a “cold  in  the  eyes.” 
Physicians  call  it  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

It  begins  as  a redness  of  the  eyes,  usually  within  the  first  week  after 
the  baby  is  born,  but  it  may  come  later.  Besides  the  redness,  the  lids  be- 
come swollen  and  matter  or  pus  is  discharged  from  between  the  lids.  If 
it  is  at  first  neglected  it  becomes  much  more  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
cure,  and  unless  a doctor  sees  the  case  soon  after  the  first  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease show  themselves,  and  if  proper  treatment  is  not  at  once  commenced, 
the  eyes  may  be  damaged  so  that,  even  if  they  do  not  become  entirely 
blind,  sight  may  be  lost  to  a very  great  extent.  Enough  damage  may  be 
done  in  one  day  to  make  it  impossible,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  to  pre- 
vent total  blindness. 

This  eye  disease  can  nearly  always  be  prevented.  Many  years  ago  a 
great  doctor  in  Germany,  who  took  care  of  hundreds  of  babies  every  year, 
made  a wonderful  discovery.  He  found  that  if  the  doctor,  nurse  or  mid- 
wife who  takes  care  of  the  baby  when  it  is  born  would  put  a f<w  drops  of 
a simple  medicine  in  the  baby’s  eyes  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  this  would  pre- 
vent the  disease  in  almost  all  cases.  Ever  since  this  doctor  in  Germany 
made  this  discovery,  doctors  everywhere  have  been  using  this  medicine 
and  have  proved  that  it  will  prevent  even  the  worst  form  of  “babies’ 
sore  eyes.” 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  it  is  not  always  used  is  because  it  some- 
times happens  that  when  a doctor  uses  the  medicine  in  a baby’s  eyes  at 
birth  it  makes  the  baby’s  eyes  a little  sore  and  red  for  a day  or  two,  and 
the  mother  and  friends  think  that  instead  of  preventing  sore  eyes,  it  has 
caused  them , However,  this  form  of  sore  eyes  is  never  serious  and  re- 
quires only  simple  treatment,  although  the  physician  should  be  called.  In 
such  cases  the  mother  often  makes  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  the  treat- 
ment was  harmful  and  tells  her  friends  about  it,  so  that  when  their  babies 
come  they  will  not  permit  the  doctor  to  use  the  medicine  in  their  baby’s 
eyes.  They  should  not  forget  that  while  this  treatment  often  causes 
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simple  sore  eyes,  which  last  only  a few  days,  it  prevents  the  dangerous 
sore  eyes  which  cause  blindness. 

Another  reason  why  it  is  not  always  used  is  that  for  a time  people  sup- 
posed that  if  a baby  had  sore  eyes  it  was  because  the  baby’s  parents  had 
not  lived  clean  lives,  and  had  given  the  baby  a very  serious  disease  which 
might  make  the  baby  blind.  Therefore,  if  a doctor,  nurse  or  midwife 
offered  to  use  the  medicine  to  prevent  sore  eyes,  parents  at  once  felt  that 
they  were  accused  of  having  a shameful  disease.  To-day  we  know  that 
this  is  not  always  true,  for  there  are  many  cases  of  “babies’  sore  eyes” 
which  may  be  serious  enough  to  make  the  baby  blind,  but  for  which  the 
parents  are  no  way  to  blame.  Unfortunately,  in  some  of  the  worst  cases 
the  disease  is  directly  due  to  disease  of  the  parents.  In  such  cases  the 
preventive  treatment  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  parents  know  they 
have  this  disease  they  should  be  all  the  more  careful  of  the  baby’s  eyes. 

Mothers  who  are  anxious  that  their  babies  shall  be  perfect  should  not 
only  permit  the  use  of  the  medicine  to  prevent  the  worst  form  of  sore  eyes, 
but  should  insist  upon  its  use. 

CONJUNCTIVITIS. 

Conjunctivitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mmebrane  which  covers  the  in- 
ner surface  of  the  lids  and  comes  forward  over  the  eyeball  to  the  cornea 
or  glassy  part  of  the  eye. 

Any  inflammation  of  this  membrane  causes  redness  of  the  eyes,  itching, 
a feeling  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  and  sometimes  sensitiveness  tv,  light.  In 
some  cases  the  eyes  water  and  the  discharge  causes  the  lids  to  gum  to- 
gether, especially  in  the  morning.  Practically  all  forms  of  conjunctivitis 
are  contagious,  hence  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
disease  by  avoiding  the  use  of  common  or  roller  towels,  common  wash- 
basins, etc.  As  no  one  but  a trained  physician  can  tell  whether  or  not 
a given  case  may  result  seriously,  this  disease  should  not  be  treated  with 
home  remedies  except  under  advice  of  a physician. 

TRACHOMA. 

Trachoma,  or  true  granulated  eyelids,  is  a disease  which  usually 
makes  its  presence  known  by  redness,  itching  and  watering  of  the  eyelids. 

It  is  very  “catching.”  The. watery  discharge  from  the  eyes  which 
have  trachoma  is  easily  transferred  by  towels,  wash  cloths,  sponges  or 
bedclothing,  and  from  door  knobs,  street-car  straps,  etc.,  and  so  may 
find  its  way  to  the  eyes  of  other  people. 

Trachoma  frequently  appears  in  schools,  factories  and  crowded  living 
rooms.  It  commonly  spreads  from  the  eyes  of  one  to  other  members  of 
the  family  and  among  people  who  associate  closely  and  handle  the  same 
utensils,  books  or  clothing. 

It  is  dangerous  to  the  eyesight;  if  neglected  it  may  cause  painful  and 
total  blindness.  If  foreigners  have  this  disease  they  are  barred  from 
entering  the  country.  Often  physicians  are  required  to  report  it  to  the 
board  of  health  as  a dangerous  communicable  disease.  People  having  it 
are  not  allowed  in  schools  or  factories.  They  should  be  isolated  and  not 
allowed  to  use  wash  basins,  towels,  bedclothing  or  garments  which  are 
accessible  to  others. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  tell  when  eyes  have  trachoma,  especially  in  its  first 
stages.  You  may  have  it  and  not  know  it,  or  the  person  sitting  next  you 
at  your  work  may  have  it  and  neither  he  nor  you  know  it.  The  only 
safety  from  it  is  to  keep  the  eyes  clean — never  touch  the  eyes  with  dirty 
hands  or  use  a towel  or  cloth  used  by  any  one  else.  Have  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  especially  at  night.  If  there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  any  of 
the  symptoms  of  trachoma  or  of  conjunctivitis,  consult  an  oculist  at  once. 
Home  treatment  for  trachoma,  begun  promptly  and  continued  faithfully, 
will  cure  it,  for  it  can  be  cured  if  taken  in  time. 

EYE  INJURIES. 

A large  proportion  of  defective  vision  and  blindness  is  due  to  accidents 
and  neglect  of  prompt  and  proper  treatment  of  the  same. 

Accidents  occur  most  frequently  to  children  as  a result  of  the  care- 
less use  of  sharp-pointed  scissors,  forks,  toy  pistols,  air  rifles,  bow  and 
arrows,  etc.  The  simplest  means  of  preventing  such  accidents  is  in 
substituting  less  harmful  utensils  and  playthings  for  children.  Until 
recently  Fourth-of-July  fireworks  added  largely  to  the  number  of  need- 
lessly blinded  children.  Fortunately,  we  are  devising  a saner  form  of 
patriotism,  and  accidents  to  the  eyes  from  this  source  are  rapidly  de- 
creasing. 

First-aid  Treatment.  An  eye  badly  injured  may  look  natural.  Delay 
in  seeking  expert  aid  may  result  in  the  loss  of  sight.  If  the  accident 
seems  serious,  gently  bandage,  with  a clean  handkerchief,  both  eyes,  in 
order  that  the  injured  eye  may  be  kept  quiet,  and  keep  the  patient  at  rest 
until  the  physician  arrives. 

To  Prevent  Blindness  Ensuing.  An  injured  eye,  even  if  it  ceases  to  be 
painful  after  a day  or  so,  should  be  considered  a sufficiently  serious  mat- 
ter to  receive  the  attention  of  an  oculist  at  once.  If  it  is  thought  to  be 
of  no  importance  because  of  not  being  painful,  and  nature  is  left  to  take 
its  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  injured  eye  will  affect  the  good  one. 
Sometimes,  before  there  is  any  warning  by  pain  or  poor  vision  in  the 
good  eye,  the  time  will  have  passed  when  treatment  of  the  injured  might 
have  saved  sight  in  the  good  eye. 

Children  at  play  frequently  get  sand,  small  insects  or  cinders  in  the 
eye.  This  need  not  be  serious  if  proper  measures  for  removing  the 
foreign  body  are  observed.  Do  not  allow  the  child  to  rub  the  eye;  this 
only  increases  the  pain  and  tends  to  imbed  the  foreign  body  more  firmly; 
instead;  hold  the  eyelid,  by  grasping  the  eyelashes,  away  from  the  eye, 
as  this  often  will  allow  the  tears  to  wash  the  foreign  body  away.  If 
this  is  unsuccessful,  carefully  turn  the  eyelid  over  and  wipe  away  the  for- 
eign body  with  the  corner  of  a clean,  soft  cloth.  If  it  is  not  easily  re- 
moved, consult  a physician  or  oculist,  as  it  is  a very  easy  matter  for 
untrained  persons  to  seriously  injure  the  eye  in  attempting  to  remove 
an  irritating  foreign  body. 

PHLYCTENULAR  KERATITIS — ULCERS  OF  THE  EYE. 

The  most  marked  symptom  is  the  extreme  sensitiveness  to  light,  and 
children  affected  will  resort  to  almost  any  means  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
the  light,  as,  for  example,  burying  the  face  in  a pillow. 

The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  childhood  and  is  usually  directly 
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due  to  uncleanliness,  lack  of  sufficient  ventilation  in  sleeping  quarters, 
and  improper  feeding.  By  improper  feeding  is  meant  not  only  not 
enough,  but  also  wrong  feeding,  possibly  too  frequently. 

Tea,  coffee,  poo-r  or  too  muck  candy,  cakes,  pastry  and  certain  fruits, 
such  as  bananas,  should  not  be  given  too  freely  to  children. 

Correction  of  the  mode  of  life,  through  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  good 
air,  better  and  regular  feeding  with  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  includ- 
ing plenty  of  good  milk,  usually  result  in  recovery. 

If  neglected  the  child  often  develops  ulcers  on  the  eyes,  and  these 
result  in  cloudy  scars < which  almost  always  seriously  impair  vision. 

BLINDNESS  RESULTING  FROM  MEASLES  AND  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Measles  and  scarlet  fever  are  two  of  the  diseases  of  childhood  which 
often  cause  defective  vision  or  blindness. 

Few  parents  realize  that  during  the  progress  of  these  diseases  the 
eyes  of  the  patient  may  develop  serious  ulcers  or  a purulent  condition, 
which,  unless  skillfully  treated,  may  leave  a white  film  over  the  “sight” 
of  the  eye  and  cause  blindness.  Even  skillful  treatment  is  not  always 
able  to  prevent  this  result.  The  eyes  should  be  cleansed  daily  with  a 
warm  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  the  patient’s  room  should  be  darkened. 

Oculists  who  see  the  clouded  eyes  resulting  from  measles  and  scarlet 
fever,  but  usually  at  too  late  a time  to  prevent  their  becoming  blind 
eyes,  feel  that  the  necessity  for  the  care  of  the  eyes  during  measles  and 
scarlet  fever  is  so  important  that  they  have  requested  health  officers, 
during  epidemics  of  these  diseases,  to  distribute  circulars  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  danger  to  the  eyes  and  giving  instruction  for  the  care  of  the 
eyes,  which  may  prevent  this  dangerous  condition. 

It  is  equally  important  that  care  should  be  given  the  condition  of  the 
eyes  while  the  child  is  recovering  from  these  diseases,  as  the  eyes  are 
still  weak,  and  much  permanent  injury  may  be  done  them  if  they  are 
exposed  to  too  strong  light  or  if  the  child  is  allowed  to  use  them  for 
reading  or  for  the  usual  pastimes  of  cutting  and  coloring  pictures. 

A great  deal  of  rest  to  the  eyes  at  this  time  will  prove  an  investment 
in  good  eyesight  for  later  years. 

INTERSTITIAL  KERATITIS. 

Interstitial  keratitis  is  one  of  the  inflammations  of  the  cornea,  or 
“window  of  the  eye,”  which  causes  its  surface  ordinarily  glassy,  to  look 
dull  and  without  luster.  Its  appearance  often  may  be  compared  to 
“ground  glass.” 

It  is  peculiarly  a disease  of  youth,  occurring  usually  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty,  and  is  usually  caused  by  inherited  syphilis.  A few 
cases  are  also  caused  by  acquired  syphilis  and  by  tuberculosis  and  other 
causes. 

As  it  has  been  found  that  90  percent  of  cases  show  inherited  syphilis,  it 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  securing  prompt  treatment  for  the  eye  con- 
dition by  an  oculist,  and  also  points  to  the  necessity  for  consulting  a 
general  physician  for  general  constitutional  treatment.  It  is  often  pos- 
sible to  arrest  and  cure  inherited  syphilis  if  taken  in  time. 

It  has,  unfortunately,  long  been  customary  to  ignore  syphilis  in  all 
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discussions  of  disease  among  the  laity,  with  the  result  that  many  eyes 
have  been  unnecessarily  blinded  because  of  ignorance. 

It  is  also  unfortunately  true  that  the  general  public  almost  invariably 
imputes  guilt  to  every  victim  of  the  disease,  quite  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  inherited  and  much  also  contracted  innocently,  as  by 
the  use  of  a common  drinking  cup  and  other  common  household  utensils. 
Babies  have  contracted  it  from  the  kisses  of  an  older  person  who  is 
suffering  from  it. 

When  the  public  is  ready  to  work  with  the  physician  in  a calm  and  in- 
telligent campaign  against  this  often  innocently  acquired  disease — 
syphilis  in  all  its  forms — we  may  hope  to  reduce,  among  the  other  se- 
quences of  the  disease,  the  tragedy  of  blindness. 

CROSS-EYES. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  conditions  that  may  occur  in  the  eyes  of  a 
young  child  is  squint,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  “cross-eyes.”  It 
occurs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six  years  and  comes  on  grad- 
ually at  first. 

As  an  eye  which  has  turned  in  or  out  from  the  position  natural  to  it 
cannot  look  directly  at  the  object  at  which  the  other  eye  is  looking,  the 
child  quite  unconsciously  stops  using  the  eye  that  is  turned,  and  this 
disuse  of  the  eye  in  time  leads  to  changes  which  make  the  sight  of  that 
eye  defective. 

It  seems  to  be  a common  belief  that  children  will  outgrow  cross-eyes. 
This  is  not  true.  The  tendency  is  for  the  condition  to  grow  worse,  and 
what  is  worse  still,  the  eye  that  turns  either  in  or  out  will  sooner  or 
later  become  useless  simply  from  disuse,  just  as  an  arm  that  is  kept  in 
a sling  for  a very  long  time  will  waste  away  and  become  practically 
useless. 

Children  with  cross-eyes  should  have  attention  as  early  as  possible, 
because  properly  fitted  glasses  will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  restore  the 
eyes  to  their  normal  condition. 

PROGRESSIVE  NEARSIGHTEDNESS. 

Eyes  are  apt  to  become  nearsighted  in  the  early  years  at  school,  and 
excessive  reading  will  cause  this  nearsightedness  to  increase  rapidly 
up  to  perhaps  the  student’s  eighteenth  year.  He  is  then,  because  of  his 
poor  sight,  barred  from  those  occupations  in  which  it  is  not  permissible 
to  wear  glasses,  and  his  weakened  eyes  are  predisposed  to  various  dis- 
eases injurious  to  vision. 

When  nearsightedness  is  discovered  early  and  eyeglasses  are  given 
that  make  distant  vision  normal  and  needless  near  work  is  forbidden,  the 
nearsightedness  may  be  held  in  check  and  any  considerable  increase  pre- 
vented. But  the  existence  of  nearsightedness  is  not  often  discovered 
early,  for  the  child  does  not  know  that  his  distant  vision  is  failing,  nor 
do  his  parents  find  it  out,  and  his  teacher  is  usually  the  first  to  notice 
the  defect. 

Recently  it  has  become  customary  in  the  public  schools  to  test  the 
vision  of  all  pupils  periodically.  By  this  means  nearsightedness  is  dis- 
covered while  it  is  still  of  low  degree,  and  measures  are  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  progression.  In  many  private  schools  the  necessity  of  periodic 
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tests  of  vision  by  teachers  has  not  yet  been  learned,  and  oculists  see 
many  neglected  pupils  of  these  schools  who  have  become  needlessly  near- 
sighted before  their  condition  has  been  discovered  accidentally.  Tests 
of  vision  should  be  made  every  year. 

EYE-STRAIN  FROM  ILLUMINATION. 

You  can  get  good  illumination  from  oil,  gas  or  electricity,  without 
causing  any  eye-strain,  but  by  misuse  you  are  likely  to  get  lighting  that 
is  bad,  costly  and  dangerous  to  the  eyesight. 

Be  sure  to  observe  the  following  points: 

1.  Don’t  judge  illumination  by  the  brightness  of  the  lamps.  A well- 
shaded  lamp  may  look  dim,  because  it  is  well  shaded,  but  yet  be  giving 
first-class  light  for  working  purposes.  Judge  the  light  by  the  way  it 
helps  you  to  see  what  you  are  looking  at. 

2.  Don’t  work  in  a flickering  light. 

3.  Don’t  expose  the  eyes  to  an  unshaded  light. 

4.  Don’t  face  the  light.  When  reading  or  writing  it  is  best  to  have 
the  light  come  from  the  left  and  from  above  the  shoulder,  so  that  no 
shadow  will  be  cast  on  the  page  which  you  are  reading. 

5.  Don’t  let  lamps  and  globes  get  dirty. 

6.  Use  light  wallpaper  or  tinting.  Dark  walls  absorb  light  strongly, 
instead  of  reflecting  it.  A very  dark  wallpaper  or  dark  wood  finish  may 
require  three  or  four  times  as  much  light  as  a really  light  finish.  Reds, 
greens  and  browns  reflect  only  ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  them.  White,  cream  color  and  light  yellowish  tints  reflect  over 
one-half  the  light. 

Give  your  eyes  every  advantage  when  using  them  in  artificial  light. 


Wood  Alcohol  Causes  Blindness. 

Wood  alcohol  is  a poison.  A teaspoonful  may  cause  total  blindness; 
a larger  quantity  often  causes  death. 

“Twelve  persons  were  blinded  and  three  were  killed  by  wood  alcohol 
in  1912  in  New  York  City  alone. 

“Only  within  recent  years  has  wood  alcohol  become  so  dangerous  to 
life  and  sight.  Formerly  it  was  a dark,  bad-smelling,  bad-tasting  fluid, 
which  no  one  was  tempted  to  drink.  A process  is  now  known  by  means 
of  which  this  color,  taste  and  odor  are  removed. 

“Wood  alcohol,  when  purified  in  this  way,  looks,  tastes  and  smells  like 
‘good’  (grain)  alcohol,  and  may  easily  be  substituted  for  it  in  white 
whisky,  cordials,  brandy,  patent  medicines,  and  extracts  used  in  cooking. 

“Wood  alcohol  fumes  are  dangei’ous.  As  much  blindness  and  death 
have  been  caused  by  breathing  the  fumes  as  by  swallowing  the  liquid. 

“These  fumes  come  from  wood  alcohol  used  in  various  trades — for  ex- 
ample, in  varnishing  furniture,  lead  pencils  and  the  inside  of  vats;  in 
dyes  for  coloring  feathers  and  artificial  flowers;  in  shellac  for  stiffening 
hats;  in  the  manufacture  of  photoengravings,  and  from  stoves  and  lamps 
in  which  wood  alcohol  is  burned. 
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"Wood  alcohol  should  always  be  labeled  poison,  because  most  people  do 
not  know  that  the  liquid  and  its  fumes  are  dangerous  to  life  and  sight; 
because  wood  alcohol  is  used  in  various  trades,  and  without  precautions 
to  protect  workmen;  because  it  is  sold  by  druggists  without  a poison 
label,  as  required  by  law,  under  various  trade  names,  such  as  ‘So-and- 
So’s  Spirits,’  etc.;  because  it  is  sold  in  grocery  stores  and  paint  shops  in 
unlabeled  or  wrongly  labeled  bottles  and  cans. 

"How  to  prevent  blindness  and  death  from  wood  alcohol:  Use  in- 

dustrial or  denatured  alcohol  instead  of  wood  alcohol  in  the  trades.” 


Measures  for  First  Aid. 

Cinders  and  other  particles  can  only  be  removed  from  the  eye  safely 
by  a physician  or  an  oculist.  Where  they  must  be  removed  by  a layman, 
cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary.  Therefore,  pieces  of  metal  in  common 
use  or  exposed  to  handling,  such  as  pocketknives,  pins  or  needles,  should 
not  be  used,  but  (rather)  small  bits  of  clean,  smooth  wood,  rolls  of  soft, 
clean  paper,  or  a match  with  cotton  wrapped  about  the  end. 

When  lime  or  other  caustic  lodges  in  the  eye,  the  eyeball  should  be 
flooded  with  olive,  linseed,  or  machine  oil,  to  be  preferred  in  the  order 
named.  Water  should  not  be  used.  Where  lime  is  likely  to  get  into  the 
eyes,  olive  oil  should  be  kept  in  readiness.  Oil  should  be  applied  freely 
to  all  burns  to  the  eye  or  surrounding  parts,  and  the  eye  should  then  be 
bandaged  in  a clean,  dry  cloth  to  exclude  the  air. 

When  acid  strikes  the  eyes  it  may  be  washed  out  by  bathing  at  once 
and  quickly  with  a great  deal  of  water.  But  if  delay  occurs,  oil  should 
be  applied. 

When  the  eyes  are  burned  by  ammonia  or  other  alkali,  use  diluted 
vinegar  or  a little  lemon  juice  to  neutralize  the  action  of  the  ammonia. 
Water  may  be  used  promptly  and  in  abundance. 

When  a hot  particle  lodges  in  the  eye,  remove  it  instantly,  if  possible; 
if  not,  flood  the  eyeball  with  water  or  oil  at  once. 

If  proprietors  of  establishments  would  see  that  these  and  similar  sug- 
gestions are  indicated  to  their  workmen  and  followed  by  them,  a large 
proportion  of  blindness  resulting  from  minor  accidents  could  be  avoided. 


Neglect  or  Improper  Treatment  of  the  Eyes. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  many  a blind  eye.  A patient  often  does  not 
know  the  necessity,  and  so  fails  to  return  to  the  hospital  for  aftertreat- 
ment of  an  inflammatory  disease  which  affects  the  eyes.  A "cold  in  the 
eyes”  may  mean  anything  from  the  irritation  of  a cinder  to  its  inflam- 
mation from  the  germs  of  diphtheria.  Therefore,  it  can  not,  with  safety, 
be  either  neglected  or  treated  by  an  ignorant  person.  Yet  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these  wrong  courses  is  usually  followed. 

Some  nostrums  and  domestic  remedies  are  harmless,  but  in  serious 
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cases  they  do  harm  by  losing  time.  Tea  leaves,  bread  and  milk,  raw  meat, 
oysters  and  many  other  domestic  prescriptions  may  be  bearers  of  in- 
fection. They  are  therefore  dangerous,  and  should  not  be  used.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  poultices  ever  be  applied  to  the  eyes. 


□ 


